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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


At the Royal Literary Fund dinner on April 27th 
Mr. A. J. Balfour made a most interesting and suggestive 
speech. Interesting as one might have expected it to be, but 
suggestive above all in that the key note was the feeling of 
change that is coming over all men. He spoke of the 
prospect of art revival, of revival in literature, and of 
new developments in science, but all through the address 
there was the idea of the old order changing, giving place 
tothe new. The under-moving was recognised throughout. 
Of literature Mr. Balfour said :— 

It only requires the rise of some great man of genius to 
mould the forces which exist in plenty around us, to utilise the 
instruction which we have almost in super-abundance, and to 
make the coming age of literature as glorious or even more 
glorious than any of those which preceded it. 

And the words which followed these were pregnant with 
meaning :— 

My friend, Lord Kelvin, has often talked to me of the future 
of science, and he has said words to me about the future of 
science which are parallel with the words I have quoted to you 
about the future of art, and with the hope which I have expressed 
to you with respect to literature. He has told me that to the 
men of science of to-day it appears as if we were trembling 
upon the brink of some great scientific discovery which should 
give to us a new view of the great forces of Nature, among 
which and in the midst of which we move. If this prophecy be 
right, and if the other forecasts to which I have alluded be right, 
then indeed it is true that we live in an interesting age ; then 
indeed it is true that we may look forward to a time full of 
fruit for the human race—to an age which cannot be sterilised 
or rendered barren even by politics. 

And what will that discovery be? Or rather has it not 
been made at least in part? Whatever it may be called, or 
however it may be regarded, the fact of independent con- 
sciousness we hold to have been established, an independent 
consciousness which may wield—which must wield—what 
are called the forces of Nature, but which are only the 
representations, in this present consciousness of ours, of 
active forces in that other consciousness which impinges 

on this. Lord Kelvin and his fellow-workers have de- 
stroyed matter as we know it, and they arewaiting won- 
deringly for what will come next. 


We print in another column a letter in which the 
writer claims for the High Celebration of the Eucharist 
all that is necessary for communication with the Un- 
seen, Whether this is so or not itis certain that not 
only the Catholic Church, but all the churches whose ritual 
probably camo originally from Egypt, have in their High 
Celebrations the attributes of the séance room, and those, 
when not degraded, in their best form. This subject if 
it can be divorced from theological controversy opens up a 
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wide field for investigation, for it includes tho meaning of 
all shrines and the real reason of idolatry. 


Why are great men “ superstitious?” And small men 
notso? Mr. T. P. O'Connor in the “ Weekly Sun” continues 
his articles on Taine, and so we are getting graphic sketches 
of Napoleon. He was “ superstitious " and “imaginative,” 
and full of “poetic power," this scourge of the earth, of 
whom it has been said that he was “ perhaps the most per- 
fect incarnation of evil the world has ever seen.” “He was 
disposed to accept the marvellous, presentiments, and even 
certain mysterious communications between beings,” says 
Taine. And Madame de Rémusat writes : “ I have seen him 
excited by the rustling of the wind, speak enthusiastically 
of the roar of the sea, and sometimes inclined to believe in 
nocturnal apparitions,” in short, leaning to certain super- 
stitions. And, quoting Taine once more :— 

Meneval notes his crossing himself involuntarily on the 
occasion of some great danger or the discovery of some 
important fact. ‘‘ During the Consulate, in the evening, in a 
circle of ladies, he sometimes improvised and declaimed tragic 
‘tales,’ Italian fashion, quite worthy of the story-tellers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ." As to love, his 
letters to Josephine during the Italian campaign form one of 
the best examples of Italian passion, and ‘‘in most piquant 
contrast with the temperate and graceful elegance of his prede- 
cessor, M. de Beauharnais.” 

Is it not that the world’s movers are always in touch 
with the unseen, and that the small ones, those who only 
seem to move it, do not even know whether there is such a 
thing as an Unseen ? 


Miss Rowan Vincent’s lecture on Psychometry, illus- 
trated as it was by experiments, deserves more than a 
passing notice. That some of the experiments were un- 
successful goes without saying, but that out of so few 
experiments there should be any successes, according to the 
theory of probability was far more than could be expected. 
That Miss Vincent, holding a ring in her hand, said that its 
last owner died of consumption, might of course have been 
a shrewd guess, but what the chances are against such a 
guess being right, only the ring being in evidence, we leave 
to the imagination of those who are fond of multiplication 
sums. At the same time Miss Vincent’s claims are serious, 
and if they prove to be founded on impregnable bases the 
history of the world may have to be rewritten. 


Mrs. Besant at Bow.—On Monday evening last the large 
hall of the Bow and Bromley Institute was crowded to its 
utmost capacity some time previous to the hour announced for 
the opening of the doors. The chair was taken by Mr. George 
Lansbury, who at once introduced the lecturer. Mrs. Besant, 
who met with a very cordial reception, proceeded to deliver an 
address on Theosophy, which she treated from a popular stand- 
point. Speaking of the brotherhood of man as the basis of all 
religions, and the groundwork of Theosophy, she pointed out in 
very forcible style how the teaching operated physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. At the close Mrs. Besant replied to 
a number of questions from her audience in a clear and evi- 
dently satisfactory manner, and on the motion of the Rev. 
Marmaduke Hare, Vicar of Bow, seconded by Mr. Rawlings, 
the thanks of the meeting were unanimously accorded to Mrs. 
Besant for her lecture. 
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THE LIFE THAT IS COMING. 


Some of us cannot but be aware that new springs of 
vitality are being discovered, and that the old meanings of 
the terms—youth, age, decay, and so forth—must either 
he done away with or receive new meanings, Under a 
different title (she calls it ** The Modern Expression of the 
Oldest Philosophy ") Katherine Coolidge treats of this new 
life, its meaning, and its origin, in the * Arena " for April. 
We should well like to transfer the whole of the article to 
the columns of “ Lioun,” but some extracts must suffice :— 


This vital truth is the unity of life. In it we know that one 


hfe fills all things; that there is not one principle of life for 
things spiritual, and another for things natural, but that the 
same principle acts throughout the world. Not spirit alone, but 
matter also, is instinct with divine life, and is thus fluid and re- 
sponsive to the creative thought. We, as products of this thought, 
are sharers in its boundless vitality. Our health, both moral 
and physical, depends upon the free influx of the life current. 
We should not, however, seek only for external results, and the 
present form of this eternal law has suffered wrong by being 
considered as first a cure for physical ills. This should be a se- 
condary consideration. It is the inevitable result of being spirit- 
ually receptive, but the inner receptivity is the essential thing ; 
health is sure to follow when we feel that all forms of life are in 


touch with life itself. 
The bounding surface between spirit and matter seems 


hardly to exist in the writer's mind, for we are told:— 


The forms of things have no life in themselves, but live in 
God, and therefore spiritual power is the only strength that can 
avail us in whatever direction we turn. When we feel this, the 
health ofthe body becomes one with the health of the soul; and 
the health of the soul is the very fulness of life, constantly flow- 
ing from a never-failing source. 

That this has been the teaching of the greatest thinkers 
throughout the ages is insisted on. The all-pervading 
nature of Brahm is referred to, and Plato is quoted as say- 
ingin the Charmides,* that the health of the soul is the first 
necessity in the care of the body.” After a reference to 


Emerson we have this :— 

Our highest perception of truth springs from something 
within us which transcends the intellect. This is the true self 
in each one af. us, in which we are one with the universal self. 
It is that which knows love, and can know all things, for it 
is common to all things, and is present in all life. We may 
call its voice intuition, we may call it faith, or, better, we may 
call it love ; but when we feel it there is no further need of 
words or philosophies, for we have consciously entered the 
stream of life and become sharers in its very essence. 

This true wisdom has found expression in many ways and in 
all ages, especially for us in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
There we are told that in God ‘‘ we live and imove and have our 
being," and that our faith shall make us whole. Plainly are we 
bidden to grow as the lilies of the field, nothing doubting, 
nothing fearing ; with perfect trust in the eternal life within us. 
And yet, while wo profess to believe all this as religion, we do 
not practise it in our every-day lives. We make a fetich of the 
opinions of men, and, instead of living fearlessly, strong in the 
knowledge that we are the children of God, we toil and spin, 
seeking to prop up our world with artificial supports, and largeiy 
ignoring its only true support, which is the life within itself. 
This divinity is hidden to the eye of sense, but revealed to the 
eye of the spirit, Faith sees it as the divine substance which 
lives in all ervated thing», and by this sight opens the doors 
wide to its inflowing strength. No evil can resist it, for evil 


is but ita negation, Thus may we seek life at its source, 


and thus it will penetrate and uplift every visible form. 

We can find no living spring in the world of sense. We all 
desire ^ richer life m mind and body, Why do we not go to 
bed on ors Water of hie? [s it not so simple that a 
eld miy understand that it is better to seek life at its centre 
than to seek it in its outward form, where, we know not why, 
it has, in our sight, become tainted with impurity 1 This im- 
purity must appear to us while we remain blind to the presence 
of God in ourselves and in natare ; but when, opening our eyes, 
we look within and beyond the world of sense, 4 flood of light 


pours in which transforms all that jt touches, 


(May 6, 1515, 

It is not necessary to leave this earth to find the. 
hidden springs of life ; there is no need to mount skyward, 
but we doubt, and fear produces blindness ; we fear, anq 


the fear engenders pain :— 

If we seek life where it is not we find its negation, ang 
become the slave of external effects. If we follow where truth 
leads us, into the eternal being of God, we are filled with 
boundless vitality. Mind and body glow with a new life, 
Instead of two worlds of spirit and matter, one divine, the 
other strangely inharmonious, we see the true unity in which 
nature is the glorious expression of God. 

Jut if this be so, how are we to reduce it to practical | 
usefulness? The problem of good and evil at once presents 
itself. This problem exists only because “ we try with our 
shifting wills to change the outer crust of things, but the | 
change is vain, it springs from the fuller life within” :— / 


Certainly the world's way of advancing does not give peace, 
does not lift the burden of sin and sorrow from the face of the 
earth. In our earnest attempts to lessen the evil in this life of 
ours we have ignored the significance of two facts. The frs 
is that each of us lives in the world which lies within his con. 
sciousness, and the other is our own power to expand that con- 
sciousness. Not only our inner life, but our visible world 
as well, depends upon our seeing power. All growth, from the 
human point of view, is the extension of the finite conscious- 
ness, that it may contain more and more of the infinite truth, 
which is ever seeking an entrance. 

Creation is boundless; but just as the lower organisations 
are blind to the greater part of their environment, so man is 
blind to the infinity which surrounds him, and each individual 
is confined within the sphere of his own consciousness. He 
may constantly enlarge this sphere, and so realise a greater and 
truer world, or he may so narrow his vision that his world seems 
to contract and shut him in. This is equally true of humanity 
as a whole ; we are joined together by invisible cords, and the 
parts cannot separate theinselves from the whole. In spite of 
differences, the mass of mankind is in the same stage of con. 
sciousness, and experience teaches us all to believe in an exter- ` 
nal world which differs but little in individual minds. That we 
all think somewhat alike, and look upon the same picture, is 
because our minds are one underneath their seeming division, | 
On the high plane of truth separation has no existence ; all is 
unity, and even in this apparently fragmentary world our finite 
minds are united. No man stands alone, or can wholly make 
his own world. Each is bound up with all. No one can lire 
his life to himself. He is responsible for every thought which, 
whether it crystallise into action or not, vibrates in proportion 
to its force through the whole body of mankind. His mind ' 
is part of the universal mind, and his rise or fall is that of all | | 

] 


— 


mankind. 
Our phenomenal world corresponds to the stage of develop- 


ment and recognition of the aggregate human mind. With 


clearer vision we can behold God's true world. That which | 
with dim sight we now see reflects back to us the image of our | 
| 


lower selves. Thus we look at a picture which is full of beauty 
wherever the light shines through us, but is blurred and dis- 
torted by taking on the form and colour of our own destiny ; 
and yet we mistake even the dark spots for the creation of 
God's light. As soon as we feel that we are nothing, and f 
the light is all, the shadows vanish. We are no longer opaque, ; 
but transparent ; and nature, seen in the full glow of truth 
which fills us, is wholly pure and spiritual. As in the old l 
legends the ghosts and demons wither into nothingness 
before the sign of the cross, so now and always no unclean 
thing can continue to exist when the light of truth shines 
through it. T 

We do not see the great unity that underlies everything — | 
—we do not recognise the eternal reality. So, “in our 
blind self-consciousness we seem to tear ourselves away 
from life, and declare that we have power of our owh 
separate and underived. Hence the apparent weakness " | - 
our present idea of the world." : 

If we could grasp this principle of unity and get rid i 
the notion of two forces, of the belief in separate 4" 
necessarily discordant states, and could awake to the jJ 
ledge of our true selves, we should draw nearer t° d | i 
wholeness of mind and body, until our vision so exp” 
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that the body is transformed to our sight into its natural 
and divine state. We should not in this way deny the 
material world, but we should know that nature is the 
living Word of God :— 


Already a beginning has been mado, and many are crossing 
the threshold of a new life. This life means deep consecration 
to one end, and perfect: willingness to make any sacrifice. Above 
all, it means great love. Then comes a constantly growing 
power to receive and give forth life. Weak enough at tirst is 
our hold of this powor in the face of the terrible neod through- 
out the world, but still mighty to help, because it reaches the 
inner life of the spirit, from which all things spring. Sooner 
or later, hore or elsewhere, we must all become conscious of 
life. Why do we neglect it now, when humanity reaches out 
passionately for that peace which comes only of tho fulness of 
lifo? Every one of us can find it; every one of us can givo it 
forth, and receive more in the giving. The more intenso our 
desire to help, tho more does the messago of life penetrate 
dvery seeming veil : strength of desire gives it wings, and car- 
ries it whithersoever our thought wills. The deeper our 
feeling of the actual presence of God in every breath, in every 
atom, the more nearly do we reach the fulfilment of all life. 
The greater our love, the stronger its power to fill and transform 
all that it touches. 

Sight, love, and passionate desire to give forth in the spirit 
to all who hunger must break our self-made bonds, and show us 
our birthright. So as we open our eyes the shadow-land dis- 
appears in the light of God’s presence. 


MENTAL VISION. 


The following suggestive remarks are taken from an 
article by Dr. Alexander Wilson in the “ Religio-Philoso- 
phical Journal” for April 8th. He is commenting on a 
paragraph on Mental Vision which appeared in the 
“Chicago Daily News” :— 


We believe in ** men, women, and gods." The human mind 


is no product or emanation of the physical structure, begotten 
with itand dying with it, but a living intelligence. Time is but 
a projection of the eternal ; and the thinking faculty is always of 
that primal region of being. There are living essences of 
various and perhaps discrete degrees, constantly in communica- 
tion and sometimes in rapport with the minds of those living in 
the confines of time and space. They apprehend the thought 
and purpose from intimate association and contact, and so may 
further them, arrest them, divert them into other channels. 
This may be done so imperceptibly that the individual imagines 
it to be all of his own accord. The consciousness may be, and 
often is, a result of disturbance, abnormality. So we may see 
visions, perceive voices, and have impressions which are from 
the world beyond us, and seem to be supernatural. I have more 
than once experienced this. I have also caught the impression 
of what was going on in another man’s mind, many miles away, 
brought as though by the telephone. Indeed, I do suspect that 
this very air of our planet has telephonic qualities, if we but 
knew of them. Wires will not always be necessary. 

Whether the Supreme Being personally thus speaks, commu- 
nicates, or inspires is too deep a question to introduce here. 
So far as we can well comprehend, it is all by intermediaries. 
We may assure ourselves that we are existing ina region of 
mind where we interchange mental and moral conditions, un- 
conscious thought, aye, even life itself, with a myriad of beings 
analogous in nature, guided sometimes by the best motives to- 
wards us, and perhaps by worse ones. We cannot live apart 
from them, or they from us. The world-famous microbe of 
modern madical invention is not more numerous, active, or 
capable of good and bad results. T suppose with Silesius that 
we are necessary to God as well as he to us. Certainly allliving 
persons, bodied, unbodied, disembodied, are necessary each to 
the other. 

This comes behind this peculiar faculty of ‘‘ seeing with the 
miud's eye," that the writer alluded to from whom we took our 
starting point. We never think definitely of man or object, ex- 
cept we give corporeal form to what we think of; and if we 
hever saw, 80 as to reproduce it, we create it in our own minds. 
If we think out the right appearance we imagine ourselves 
gifted or inspired; but very generally, if we ever see the person 
or bg we have to change our conceptions, 

The Brahman sages say that the Supreme {One ‘created tho 
Universe by energising thought. 


THE MILAN EXPERIMENTS. 
II. 
We continue subsection (c): “ The complete raising of the 
table” :— 


In order to bottor observe tho operation, we took away grad- 
ually all the persons placed at the table, having recognised that 
this circle of people was not at all necessary, either for this 
phenomenon or for the others, and at last one only was left with 
the medium, tho one on her left. This person placed his foot 
onboth Eusapia's feet and one hand on her knees. He also held 
the left hand of the modium with his other hand ; the medium's 
right hand was cither on the table in full view of everybody, or 
else ıt was held in the air during the rising. 

As thetable remained in the air during several seconds, we 
wore able to get several photographs of the phenomenon, which 
had never previously been done. "Three cameras were used at 
the same time in different parts of the room, the light being got 
from a magnesium lamp at a convenient moment. In this way 
we got twenty-one photographs, some of which are very good. 
For instance, on one of them (the first that was attempted) Pro- 
fessor Richet is seen holding one hand, the knces, and one foot 
of the medium, while Professor Lombroso is holding the other 
hand, and that the table is raised horizontally is seen by the 
space betweon the end of each leg and the end of its correspond- 
ing shadow. 

In all the preceding experiments, we concentrated our atten- 
tion chiefly on the careful watching of the hands and feet of the 
medium, and that being so, we thought we had avoided every 
difficulty. At the same time, we feel that we cannot pass over 
in silence one fact which was only noticed for the first time on 
the evening of October 5th, but which probably had been pro- 
duced also during the preceding experiments. It is this ; that 
all the four legs of the table could not be considered as perfectly 
off the ground during the rising, because at least one of them 
was in contact with the lower edge of the medium’s gown. On 
that evening we noticed that a little before the rising Eusapia’s 
dress swelled out on the left side so as to touch the nearest leg 
of the table. 

One of us having been told off to stop this contact, the table 
could not rise as at other times, and the rising only took place 
when the observer intentionally allowed the contact to be pro- 
duced. This is seen in the photographs of this experiment, and 
also in those where the leg of the table in question is somewhat 
visible at its lowest extremity. 

We did not verify the amount of pressure exercised at this 
moment on the table by the hand of the medium, and we could 
not discover, on account of the short time that the table rose, 
what amount of influence the contact of the dress (which 
appeared to act sideways) could have in restraining the table.* 

To avoid this contact it was proposed to try for the rising 
whilst the medium and her fellow experimenters remained 
standing, but this was unsuccessful. We then attempted to 
place the medium at one of the longer sides of the table, but 
she opposed this, saying that it was impossible. We are, there- 
fore, forced to declare that we have not succeeded in obtaining 
a perfect rising of the table with the four legs absolutely in the 
air free from all contact, and there are reasons for fearing that 
an unpleasantly similar state of things probably existed when 
the two legs were raised on the side of the medium. 


The phenomenon of the “ touching robe” exercised the 
minds of the experimenters a good deal. * How,” says the 
report, * could the contact of a light fabric with the lower 
end of a table leg help in raising it?” Seeing that the 
hiding of any solid substance which might have aided the 
medium in raising the table, was out of the question, it is 


[*Foot note by M. Aksakof. I should, however, observe that at the 
very first séance, when the table was entirely raised in the air, the two 
arms and the two hands of Eusapia were spread over the table without 
touching it, at a distance of nearly five centimetres, her fists wero con- 
vulsively closed, and her arms were twisted. I was much struck with 
the peculiarity of this experiment, and I at once noted it, for I have 
never seen a table raised under the same conditions. These peculiar 
conditions should be looked for in future experiments. Moreover, at 
the stance of October 15th, experimenting with the table, M. Richet 
kept his own hand between tho two hands of Kusapia, and he assures 
me that, during the first rising, the hand of Eusapia scarcely touched 
the table, and during the second experiment she did not touch it at all. 

t M. Aksakof says:—On my asking Eusapia why tho rising of the 
table could not take place while she was standing, she answered that. 
whilst this phenomenon was being produced, her knees and feet trembled 
so much that she could not stand. ‘ Of which,” she said, ** you can 
assure yourselves by holding my knees whilst I am seated.” But T had 
no opportunity of verifying this. ] 


to find an answer. If in some way the dress was 


dif&ca)t 


Ese] as an instrument in raising the table, surely it was | ing from our world ; and my contention ra 
quite as remarkable as that nothing at all visible shold have | “Bexcy with the denizens of another n" 


been made use uf To race some pounds weight by the 
simple contact of a silk dress is it seems to the ordinary 
mind, ae strange as raixing the weight without the dress. 
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MUSIC. 
By Mas 4. J. Pesse 


iL 

Bandas ssid ^ Now, being me a mimetrel And it came to pass, when 
the ccunstre! played, that the hand of the Loni came upon him." (2 Book 
LIC we H) 

Agun, in the extreme omuplexitio and many discords which 
madera harmony involves, do we not find more than a corres- 
predenco—s couse—of the growing taste for all that is recondite 
amd mysterous! Is pot the simple-hearted prose sad poetry 
uf the last century more than coincklent with the sweet 
mekxlies that car predecessors sang to when very young, and to 
which grey bends mudded when old ! Not lung ago a very musical 
friend, to whom I had sabaxitted this theory of sounds attract- 
ing spirits, two years before, wrote to me, saying, * I am still 
mure amd more convinced of the attractive qualities that music 
has» for lagnoms of those whom we do not at present see; and I 
fied myself often judging of the quality of anything new that 
l hear or play, by the amount of spiritual strength I gain by it, 
instead of the more olvicgs qualities of beauty, or melody, or 
harmony.”  Dmagme the contrast of spiritual influx that would 
be attracted by the masic af Wagner compared with that of 
Hanlel or of Glick ! It may be fanciful, but I am apt to 
attrihese sveething of the eager, driving pressure now felt on 
all edes of existence, and proved slike in our pleasures and our 
pains, to the greatly increased number of instruments used in 
j'büe concerts as well as to the growing hosts of musicians in 
private Efe, The force of a brass bani for opening access for 
Some sort of influx must be very powerfal. 

Ss. Martin, who says thst ** pure music is the true and only 
phrualcondscvor of all science " (** Esprit de Choses,” Vol. L, 
P- ET), reminds as also that human music is not only defective 
bat necessarily exposes us to danger, because, 59 long as it is 
Act purifiel by the pure word of man, it can but open the 
realm of the Spit of the Üniverse* (and this realm is compli- 
xed and of a mized nature) for it must pass through the 
astral rezia, which has ways that lead in two directions. 
(Did , p. 135.) 

Derk sayings thesz, that for most readers will probably be 
withogt meaning. Let thera remain for the few who will under- 
saai And for these one glance at the future, ^" when the 
ram shall sand and the desd shall be raised incorruptible "; 
then Spiritus Meali will be either promoted or deposed. I 
only refer to this, not wishing to challenge modern 
disbelief in any such swíul crisis as the dissolution of 
a pianet, bot as a significant intimation of sound evok- 
ing spiritual agencies propertionate t, the death throes 
Of a world. Osunzer speaks with high esteem of the musical 
symem of J. L Fricker,of D-vingen. In his esssys on “Earthly 
aad Heavenly Philosophy ' ha ofers an account of this system, 
while admitting that "jt is not so easy to understand.” I hsve 

at long intervals of rest, spent much time and effort in trying to 
Understand his pris, and failure has been so eump.ete that I 
should nut dare to refer to it if I was not almost sure of having 
in some lucid moments gathered this one clear conception, that 
Fricker believed thar the octave which ends oar musical scale 
is one of a series extending far onwards into higher worlds. In 
his essay on “ Light snd Bound,” the late Mr. Joseph Severn 
has expressed a similar belief: “The octave which we receive 
from usture is not only born with as, but must have existed in 
all tunes and in the «me proportion. It is, perhaps, one of 
the mos mysterieas links with the invisible world that this 
property of sound exists, though we cannot tell how we get it, 
or how we exercise it ; for in an instant we perceive a note out 
of tune. The stave is the most charming mystery 
in usture, and its form is sọ positive that we may fairly 
conclude that it exists in an unseen world, invariably 
the same.” (“Life and Letters of J. Severn,” p. 229.) 


*I wt pretend to understand this lase sentenoe—the cuntext 
even Ded. wo B Martin's books will find clear envegh. 
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I 
Perhaps such music is a soft prelude to the choral exerce« 


ie e P e 
So far I have dwelt on the effect 8 m oe Oe, 


vibrating from higher spheres muse he fa 


people carries out some merciful ig ot Mie NA 
these words of sn ancient philosopher es Weer 
in default of any other: “The soa] before Chie » 4 
heard the divine harmony ; and therefor, "di, St et 
the body and heard such choris strain, as afte, ah” AN 
harmony, she gave them a hearty welem tain th, NO 
them, called back to memory of divine heen, sad mS 
becomes united to it and receives of it ay m, Ry, i Nae 
li choice songs from happy spirits se 
memories of lost glories, the loosening of a thas” mei 
to earth might be promoted, bot Sweden, - Sour, Uu v | 
satisfying suggestions to offer. He of, e, Las T 
delight his associate spirita found in usin n ai, | 
lowing instance, how its influence appeso Ad, a Tl Ne 
soothe: “It has twice happened v, = Uu MO tee | 
in the street music from stringed ; thay Bo i | 
so shed the spirits that they scarcely tena ~ | 
they were in Heaven, for they were exhi o "Rey ^ v 
t? be, as it were, transported out of therase} aae P Ses 
their delight which was abundant, and even v 
that music of strings and palsatile chord, = 
spirits are so charmed with it that they Sie Ain, 
Wherefore, speaking joculariy to them, I said, hard, the EN 
that the evil spirit that infested Saul was aj was w EN 
heard David playing upon the harp, seeing hr, ls * 
changed ; to which they replied thar they we tang n 
state that they could now neither think n> do TE how is 
because the delight penetrated their intericng D 
Diary,” 145-97.) f 
It is easy to imagine how far mor 
from higher regions may be for arresting th, aie Tete 
ties of evil or foolish spirits around the hed of , thing 
to be separated from the external body. ang , “Sere 
it would not be necessary for that music to Fi. This 
of the dying person. “ There are." Mrs, Blooméens 
minds us, ''inaudible vibrations of sound, as Pt 
visible rays of light." * Sere 
Iz is interesting on this point to observe tha 
Swedenborg and Rama Prasad. The one, Speaki 
spiration of Heaven, says that it corresponded to his? 
tion about as three to one (vibrations of Course ORE Teton, 
(S.D. 3121.) The other says the vibrations of the rises 
move with a certain momentum. The mind has tI. 


oj o 


and psychic matter greater still (* Natures Pi Mi 
p. 139.) And at p. 152. Irid., " The motion of the iid 
vibrations is so much accelerated that they become op; larry 
and at p. 115, “Ir is well known that when the P cir 
second pass beyond a certain limit either way, dent 
affect the tympanum.” i dias 
When dying people do hear music not produced p. 
instruments, may it not be that the crisis of approachins dise 
lution so quickens spiritual senses as to make sounds, unhas 


before, perceptible ! 


anis | 


of which Swedenborg often makes mention: Teporting that 2 
them increasing unison of spirit is effected in sous aur 
released from the discords of life in the fesh. “Souls ane Y 
degrees introduced into these harmonies and agreements, & S 
at length they can be among the angels." (S. D., 484.) “Fé 
the harmonies of sound are a spiritual harmony." (Ihi, 9* 


Taere will always be sweet and blameless souls, th: #2 
the purity of child-angels will gaze directly on the face 4 7 
| Father, and know nothing of the clouds and darkness 7° 
the intellect may spread around His throne: but Religion. 49 
sidered simply as one factor within a rational nature, =% 
like all our other native powers, seek for rational expressicz. & 
thus it will generate Theology. But Religion may abide 104 
systems of Theology may perish. And so it has been in * 
| The realms of thought are strewn with the relies of 559 l 
| systems, but the spirit of Religion still walks with the 5357 
confidence of immortal youth, and builds new shrines wie? | 
to dwell, till these, too, have served their purpose. —Pxisct* I 
| 
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* Keeley’s *! Secrets," T, P. S., p. 24. 
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| essence beyond that of the body. 
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IMMATERIALIT Y. | 


By Bertram ST. Jons. 


There isa question which naturally arises in the mind of 
many a deep thinker—'* How do we know that we possess a 
soul?" Taking this, then, as our starting point in a few words 
against Materialism, let us endeavour, putting aside all acknow- 
ledged inspired authority, to discover, if possible, by philosophi- 
al reasoning, some causes for the belief in the existence of an 


In the first place, where does the Spiritualist differ from the 
Materialist in his beliefs? Jn this way—the Spiritualist 
believes that the emotions, perceptions, and intellectual powers 
are due to the workings of an existent and invisible agency 
which is imperishable ; the Materialist belicves that these are 
nothing more than exhibitions, in different forms, of a nervous 
organisation, whose centre of force is the brain. There are 
others who hover betwixt the two beliefs and accept a little of 
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the mere fact that we have within us an essence which is 
capable of permanent impressions proves that that essence must 
in itself be permanent. It is impossible to believe that that 
which does not decay while joined to the material body should, 
the moment it becomes freed from that body, become suddenly 
extinct like a quenched flame. And here we come to the second 
point of consideration--the existence or non-existence of a sub- 
stance which does not decay so long as the visible frame con- 
tinues in a forced state of being, but decays directly the latter is 
overcome by death. How can we believe that matter, in what- 
soever form, is incapable, at any time, of decay? How can we 
reconcile the idea of the unchanging existence of this ultra- 
refined collection of protoplasm for a definite period with our 
belief in the universal impermanence of matter? It is 
impossible. 

Before closing these few and necessarily imperfect remarks 
on the immateriality and immortality of the soul, I cannot 
refrain from saying a few words on the Buddhist and Theosophist 
theory of Re-incarnation or Transmigration. Personally, I 


each—that is to say, who acknowledge the existence of a dual | cannot, for a moment, conceive the possibility of the creation 
natare in man, but who deny the imperishability of the invisible | of anything whatever, otherwise than material. That our spirits 
essence, on the grounds that that which is commonly called the | were ever created is to me incomprehensible ; I can only believe 
“soul” is nothing more nor less than another form of proto- | that they have existed from time immeasurable and that they 
| plasma rarefaction, as it were, of matter and which decays as | will continue to exist through time infinite; why these spirits 
such. should have been forced to dwell, wrapped in a bodily form, as 
Let us consider the three theories— beginning with that of | now, is not a point for present discussion. At the same time, 
the Materialist. He would say ‘‘ the source of all poweris the | I am not capable of comprehending the pre-existence of such a 
brin; it is the centre of intellect, of sensation, of the | vast and innumerable concourse of spirits as to allow a separate 
emotions, the memory, and the will; our understanding, our | and totally unique and individual essence for each new material 
emotions, and our will power depend entirely upon the action | form. "Therefore, it seems to me that the theory of Re-incar- 
of the cerebrum, which is the centre of all intellect; the greater | nation instead of being, as I have heard many pronounce it, 
the number of divisions in the cerebrum, the greater the under- | an extravagant and absurd one, is, in reality, one worthy of 
' sanding; thus, in man, it is more deeply indented, according | wider consideration, one which is easy of comprehension and 
as he is more highly cultivated, and in the same way that of | philosophical in its reasoning. For all religion, at its best, is 
animals becomes less so as we we go further down the scale of | but based on supposition or scientific data ; therefore, why not 
created beings. Again, sensation is due to the contact of the | choose that which is most logical and rational in doctrine ? 
nerves with some outer object ; the nerves cominunicate with 
the brain, which is the centre of sensation ;" and so on. 

Now, to a certain extent, we are forced to agree with the 
Materialist. We cannot entirely overlook the importance of 
the functions of the brain. We cannot fail to acknowledge the 
existence of a certain mechanism in the human body, and not 
oniy in the human body, which is capable of receiving, we will 
sy through the nerves, the communication of sensations, 
emotions, affections, &c. But mark, that while I say the brain 
receives these communications, I do not say that they end here. 
For it is impossible to believe that the happiness and the misery; 
the knowledge and the ignorance—the flashes of glorious 
genius and the hopeless and apparently causeless idiocy of the 
inhabitants of a vast universe —are due to the chance contraction 
er enlargement of that pulpy mass which we call ‘‘ brain.” TIt 
must, itself, be merely a channel of communication, as are the 
nerves, to something greater. It may be the first and direct 
recipient of impressions, but it cannot be the tinal and principal 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


With this heading the following appears in the “ Religio- 
Philosophical Journal ” for April 15th :— 


In the summer of 1891 I joined a party of five persons for a 
fishing excursion in Onset Bay; the wind was light, several of 
the party were lounging in the stern of the boat enjoying that 
** dolce far niente" to which the soft air seemed to invite the 
indolently inclined. Among the group was a lady, one of those 
strange, mystic natures, called clairvoyant; suddenly she seemed 
to stare into space with a strange set look about her eyes. “I 
see a spirit,” she cried. ‘‘ It is standing on the stern of the boat; 
it isa man; he seems to be connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession. I should say he was an actor; he waves a handkerchief 
and beckons to that yacht," pointing to a black vessel just visi- 
ble on the distant horizon. She then gave a description of the 


| ene; these impressions pass on to a higher essence which rules 
As a proof of this let us consider 
the action of the memory. We know that from the moment we 
are born, our body,as all other material substances from the first 


theaction of the brain itself. 


moments of their existence, begins to decay; for this reason we 
consume a certain amount of sirnilar mattertomakeup for the loss 
of tissue; the brain, of course, decays with the restof ourmaterial 
nature;therefore,impressions received by it(or rather vpon it, not 
supposing a dual existence) must pass away also. If, then, the 
impressions received on the brain go no further, we could not 
possibly have any memory of past impressions. That is to say, 
vecould have no continuance of knowledge acquired, in any 
form, either of persons, places, or things. There could be no 
such thing as the accumulation of learning by experience, for 
txperience is only the recollection of past impressions. There 
must, therefore, be some impressible essence above the material 
frame ; and, by whatever name we call it, whether soul, spirit, 
vill, or mind, it must still be about our body or within it, exist- 
ent and pre-eminent. 


form, its dress, its peculiarities, and during a space of five 
minutes she continued to speak and describe the motion of the 
spirit form. Thus far the prologue—little did we think that the 
denouement was so near. In the meantime the distant vessel 
had drawn nearer and nearer until we could distinguish its 
name. It wasthe Thespis in the calm sea. We approached 
each other until we were near enough to carry on ordinary con- 
versation.  ** This is the yacht Tespis." came over the still 
water. ‘“‘We arc a party of actors." — *' Have you lost any of 
your party since sailing?” we asked. ‘* Unfortunately, yes,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Colonel was drowned last Wednesday at 
Hotel Pemberton ; this is his yacht. He fell between the wharf 
and vessel and we could not save him." The vessels drifted 
apart. Upon reaching Boston I took pains to verify the state- 
ments received from the yacht Thespis. Colonel ——, manager 
of the —— Theatre, had lost his hfe under the circumstances 
related above. Did he beckon his friends that summer day 
from the stern of our boat? Ido not hesitate to say, ‘* Yes.” 
This is an actual fact as related, and members of the party 
are living witnesses to its truth. R. A. FtLLEk. 


Ir has ever been held the highest wisdom fora man not 


À Some would say, however, that this may possibly be a proof | merely to submit to necessity—necessity will make him submit 
in favour of an immaterial something pervading the body, but | —but to know and believe well that the stern thing which 


at the same time does not decide the chief point of difference 
between the Spiritualist and Materialist—that is,the immortality 
"^f the spirit. But it seems to me that the same proof 
hokis good here. In the same way as I consider the brain 
inepable of receiving lasting impressions through the 
twdium of the nerves on account of its continual decay, | 


i 


' necessity had ordered was the wisest, the best, the thing wanted 


there. To cease his frantic pretension of scanning this great 
God's-world in his small fraction of a brain; to know that it 
had verily, though deep beyond his soundings, a just law, that 
the soul of it was good—that his part in it was to conform to 
the law of the whole, and in devout silence follow that ; not 
questioning it, obeying it as unquestionable. —CARZYLE. 
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message was the very one that might have come from her 4 
I had even then persisted in calling her Miss Hendon ; but, 


SOME PERSON.AI EXPERIENCES |Vithn touch of the old remonstrance, the answer came, 


ON THE 
BORDERLAND BETWEEN SENSE AND SOUL. 


Bv 


Joun Pace Hopps, 


(Continued from p. 200.) 


XI. 

A few years ago I had special opportunities given 

me for testing two well-known “mediums,” with results 
that went far to deepen my conviction that the off- 
hand explanation of “trickery” did not at all cover 
the facts. In a large, sparely-furnished drawing- 
' mom, alone with the “medium,” and in full daylight, he 
sitting before me in full view, objects were lifted and music 
was played by no visible agency, and, on my suddenly 
challenging the force to lift me, this was done: my chair and 
myself. were sharply lifted a slight distance from the ground. 
Writing was produced upon a slate while on thetop of a large 
table. Our four hands being placed on the slate, I dis- 
tinctly heard the scratching of the pencil writing line after 
line beneath, and, presently, the slate, which had been 
cleaned a few minutes before, was exposed to view, covered 
with writing. To guard against trickery I purchased a slate 
a few days after, made the tiniest possible lead pencil mark 
in a minute corner of it, took it at once to the same room 
vithout warning, unwrapped it at the table, dropped paper 
and string by my chair, put the slate on the table with a 
morsel of pencil underneath, and awaited results. After a 
short experiment or two, the test experiment was tried, 
and, in the end, my slate was covered with writing from 
top to bottom. It had not left the table for a secund, and 
my eyes were never taken from it. The slate I still have, 
and the minute lead pencil mark is still visible. 

I, of course, know that trick slate-writing is practised, 
and have read careful descriptions of how it is done, but I 
have never seen or heard any explanation which seemed to 
at all cover my experiences. 

The second of the two “mediums” I mentioned had 
very remarkable gifts; one in particular made a deep 
impression upon me. Seated partly behind a thin curtain, 
in full light, with his arms bound behind him, and the 
lower part of his body visible, an arm would appear at 
intervals and write. On one occasion I was invited to go 
behind the curtain and behind the “medium” to watch. 
The light shining through, I could see perfectly well. I saw 
the arms tirmly bound, put my hands upon the upper part 
of each arm, and looked down. Presently, I distinctly saw 
something like a hand and arm shivering its way from the 
*medium's" side. It went before the curtain, as usual, but 
was speedily withdrawn, and I saw it no more. 

At two private interviews with this medium, I witnessed 
sane pretty and, as I then thought, very helpful experi- 
ments. Slate writing came rather freely. Morsels of crayon 
of various colours were put between two slates, and when in 
position for writing, and in full view, I was asked to say in 
what order of colours the words should be written. I chose, 
for instance, first word blue, the next two words red, the 
third grey, and the rest yellow. This, or whatever it 
Was that I selected, was done. I was asked to think of some 
friend who had passed away, and to write the name on a 
Piece of paper and roll it up. This I did, quite away from 
the “medium "—say, Miss Hendon. The reply was written 
^r signalled out, “ Margaret is here.” Now, I have a very 
‘ld shyness with regard to the familiarity of calling people 
Wy their Christian names, and have often been remonstrated 
"ih about it. Miss Hendon, for instance, a very old 
friend, wished me to call her Margaret, but I never did. 

* D foolish in thinking that this gracious and clever 
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* Margaret is here," the name she wanted me to use! 
* Coincidence ?' or “trick? The “medium” hardly knew 
me, and I am confident, not only that he did not see me 
write Miss Hendon's name, but that he could not have 
known anything about her—a quiet lady, who had lived 
and died nearly two hundred miles away. 

About this time, for purposes of experiment, a well- 
known, but not paid, “medium” came to my house for a 
few weeks. Nearly all the experiments occurred in the 
light. Those that occurred in the dark were at my 
request, for special experiments of my own. Tt may 
suffice to give a brief account of one of these experi- 
ments. Without any warning, one evening, I went into 
the dining-room and said to the “medium” ; “ I should 
be much obliged to you if you would give me a séance 
in my study, and, as I wish the experiment to be under 
hard test conditions, I should like you to come now, 
and alone.” The request was granted, with the single 
remark ; “ And I hope you will apply every test you can 
think o£." We left the room and went across the hall to 
my study. Ishut and locked the door, and placed in the 
centre of the room, and under a gas chandelier, a sinall 
table with pencil and paper. "We then sat down. I placed 
my two feet on the two feet of the “medium,” held the 
* medium's " hands for an instant in my right hand, put 
out the light, and then held the ** medium's" hands, one in 
each of mine. Almost immediately the sounds came and 
messages were signalled. "Very soon I heard the pencil 
moving, and in a few seconds it seemed to be rapped on the 


floor. I laughed, and said ; “ You are soon at it, and are very 
clever. But now, if you can take the pencil to the floor, 


you might put it into my hand." "The message was at once 
signalled ; “ Put your left hand on your knee "—that being 
farthest from the “ medium." I then held the “ medium's " 
two hands with my right hand, and put my left hand on 
my left knee. In a moment the pencil gaily tapped 
my boot, and rapped its way up to my knee, I dis- 
tinctly feeling it. Presently it reached my hand, and 
began to play with it, pretending to give me the pencil 
and then snatching it away. At last it was gently 
put into my hand, and I laid it on the table. Shortly 
afterwards we realised the object of darkness. A rather 
oval object appeared, strongly luminous in itself, but, I 
think, emitting no particular light. It was about the size 
of an average ostrich egg. It moved about rapidly, and all 
about the room, so that I had to turn my head to see it. 
Presently it came to the table and struck it several times. 
The sound was sharp and strong. Then, rapidly moving 
all the time, it struck my shoulder and brushed about my 
face. Several times the “medium” quietly remarked ; 
“Feel my feet with yours, and remember you are holding 
my hands.” 

Many other things of a most impressive kind occurred. 
At last it was signalled ; “Go to the door.” The “medium,” 
still being held, we went, and both stood there quietly. 
The table immediately began to beat against the floor for 
several seconds, and ended by something like a smash, and 
then silence. I lit the gas. The table was there, with its 
top on the floor and its legs in the air. The paper which I 
had placed upon the table I picked up, and found that it 
was freely written upon, with signatures at the foot. We 
returned to the dining-room, and were questioned as to the 
extraordinary noises that had been heard all over the house. 
My explanation was a very simple one. We had been 
passive and observant: someone who was unseen had been 
extremely kind! 

These experiences occurred during my residence in 
Glasgow, and it was there that I heard much of a 
* medium " who, it was said, painted as well in darkness 


asin the light, and, in whose presence, small paintings were | thing about business, or domestic concern 
produced even without the intervention of his bands at | case did they approach the matter fromm, 
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5, but never in 5 
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all. A friend of mine, a shrewd, level-headed Scotchman, | which — i s Uv rig knowledge that nigh, i% 
t T uman race, ’ d i 
told me that in his own house he had tested this, scores of | "TY to the : hat was really wanted .* 4 
ua! 2 K x scientist to test and experiment, nnti) we could arr Ww 
times. J lived a very anxious and busy life, and only 7d arrive ‘ 


tested it onoe—also in mv friends house. 


Many very 


concdusion concerning thin wonderful fuzulty ii A. Mite 
Nature had been writing in hierog Wn in 


remarkable things occurred, but the picture-painting in- | began, but her children had not hg elas Seay Vie Wa | 
cklent was certainly very curious. From n blank business | They wanted the key. Prychometry was the koy € the | 
cani, taken fnan the pocket of a gentleman present, we tore | we could turn the ruated lock of Time and roll back the -— 
a small portion from one of the corners. This card was laid door upon its hinges, dixcloaing to man's wondering viel? li 
and the lights were putout. In a few minutes, a signal was bison b pant ee u^ it all heard of therught-ws, i 
) i : k Ls nce between mind aud pond, but there wan a far gronter s), . | 
given and, on lighting up, wo found a little oil painting on tran»fcrenee, more subtle, and quite ipu paid abe. [ 
the cand With one finger I tried the colour and found it auc and age, between generation and s arit ps LIP [a 
quite soft and fresh. The piece of card in my pocket | of the almost forgotten past “ thought CRM de we nuan Ds bi 
exactly fitted the vacant space, even to a letter, part of | and as we thought” so would “act” the generation which uc j 
which was on the card and part on the fragment, My | tobe. This thought-condition which came to us for Miren. i 
friend assured ine that he had, on other occasions, taken was like a ray of light travelling through space from t 5 
from his pocket specimens of paper which were under brilliant Mak, wich by the ‘ine its radiance impinged an j 
: os s : x : this planet had long burned itself ¢ : Va | 
consideration in connection with his business, and that i ieai i mt- perhaps fer tan i 
these l for drawings, &c., in the dark. thousands of. years —Lut the vibrations caused by ity preva, É 
Pare oe, IDEM, Æc, 1h tHe while in life travelled on and on through the universe ban | 
(To be continued.) of us read a poem and spoke of its pretty rhythm poe bes i 
conception, but others did more than read they listened Es E 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. listened for the heart-beat of the poet throbbing through tay. 
aaa BER were one with hiin in sympathy, 4nd understood manahing d &* 
At a meeting of the London Spiritualist Alliance, held on the | the purpose which inspired his song. So must we wie, k 
Teesdey evening of last week, Miss Kowan-Vincent gave an turning back, by the aid of psychoinetry, the leaves of history, k 
address on “ Paychometry.” [n investigating Spiritualisu we | do something more than read; we must listen for the " 
had, she remarked, many difficulties to contend with, and many | great heart-beat of humanity which throbbed through every 
objections were raised even by friends who had explored a little | page, beemning one with them in thought, understanding t 
od. ite marvels, one of the objections being that the communica | #omething of the great thought-sphere of action they had built x 
tions were trivial awl unsstisfactury, that in its teachings there | for ua. That ther Care mighty possibilities in psychometry, di» i 
is no new philosophy, and granting that the phenomena were | Was assur ed. With it we could rifle nature's casket of her mer " 
true, what, they exclaimed, is the use of it? Unless we had | important secrets, trace the growth of the world, the evolutin g 
learned something mere than we evuld obtain by other more | i intellect and also of religion. If properly investigated aui E 
usual means, sanecthing of use in this our present state of tested it would become the brightest gem the crown of wies gy 
existenot, we too were also obliged to ask ourselves the same | Yet had won. ; a 
questicn, namely, what i» the use of it? Putting aside the At the close of her address Miss Rowan-Vineent gave wm (m 
first objection, which she did not intend to touch upon, which | experiments in psychometry froin objects handed up to her ty ww 
was, in fact, the least difficult to explain away, and taking the the audience. Some of these were apparently failures; vot |ie 
second, she believed that the philosophy to be built up out | Were partially successful ; and others completely so. ih 
A the investigation of Spiritualien was of immense impor- _The proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks V — & 
tance, as it js not only demmstrated that man continues his Miss Eowan- Vincent. z we 
exixtence in another state of being, but it proved the spiritu- <=. 9%... ü 
ality of man in thin, his present state of life, and also the MRS. BESANT. Ds 
spirituality of every object upm this plane of our existence me ur 
kd pei iria accu ane to the truth of that Mrs. Besant's * Autobiography " gous on in the * Weebly m 
which we called matter being simply our experience of spirit. Sun” with increasing interest ; the following extract frm he 
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We fooni vareclves possessed of spiritual faculties, side by side | it, which is headed “ The Keynote of the Life,” is instr 


with the physical, which seemed to run along the same line. | tive :— |i 
Bight as we bed it was eitremwely imperfect. It was true that Looking back to-day over my life, T see that its keynote m 
we ssw, but only that which it was necessary we should see. through all the blunders, aud the blind mistakes, and dump AA 


Around us was a vas teeming world of the lower forms of life — flies has been this longing for sacrifice tu something felt as 
which we were quite una'le to sse with eur own natural vision. | greater than the self. It has been so strong and so perainen 
But by the spiriteal sight, called clairvoyance, impertect and 
undeveloped as it was, we were at times able to see, at great 
distance, things which were occurring even hundreds of miles 
&wzy, We hed the physics] faculty of hearing, but were quite 
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that I recognise it now as a tendency brought over from à 
previous life and dominating the present one ; and this is shown 
by the fact that to follow it is not the act of a deliberate ard 
conscious will, forcing self into submission and giving up with 
unable to hear the greater part of thy sound which was in the | pain something the heart desires, but the following it isa joyos 
world, only hearing that which our ere were attuned to hear. 
Bet by the epintuss menas A hearing weeould hear sounds unheard 
any persona present, in whana the spiritual facilties had not 
wudersloye! Allied to both these, clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
we get ths spiritual venas of touch,called paychometry. Den- 
Wee of Nature ss n vast camera, continually taking im- 
A all that enred, These impressions might 
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upon an object for an immense period of time, until, | by her protecting love, feeds her crying infant and stills ite / 

kt the bands of a peychometriat, the impression. becomes | mui at oe breast ; er vase ap e epis | 
pes Whe ej ved " | turne. aside from tts weeping to play with gome Wy. < 

and urmlererinnd. ben we received a letter from | with all those whose ears are opened to the wailings of the grat | 


the ix, between the lines, his real condition of mind towards | 
us, whieh aniy a payehennstrist wuld nal, It wae unfortunate 
thst we did 1925 teet with biveatigators from a scientific stand- 
pist. 
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frein iig lives of wervies paid to men. 
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à EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

i | The « Literary Digest” of Now York, to which we 

a {have been often indebted for matter not otherwise easily 

 Vgttainable, gives the following condensed article on the 

\ | Eficacy of Prayer," by Dr. Rudolf Focke in the * Preus- 
sischev Jahrbücher " for March:— 


Many years ago the Professor of Philosophy in Christiania 

Y | (Norway), Marcus Jacob Monrad, being in Paris, called on 
k Renan, and as was natural with two such men, the conversation 
| wmed on various religious and philosophical subjects, and, 
| finally, on the etlieacy of prayer. Renan maintained that prayor 
wall have only a purely subjective psychological influence ; he 
| admitted that it was woll calculated to consolo and support, but 
1 atended that it could. not possibly produce any objoctive re- 
sats. Monrad sought to combat these views, but his mastery 
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** i al French was inadequate to the discussion, so he let tho matter 

| dnp. lt was, however, a subject which had already engaged 
hisattontion, and in 1885 he published a work in Norwegian, 

w n 


“Religion, Religioner og Christendom,” in which he set forth 
i l ye views in extenso, and he now seeks to formulate his reply to 
S Renan's objections in German. 
ĉe | For the benetit, however, of such as in their wisdom are 
X disposed to smile at the idea of the efficacy of prayer, it may 
Y | peas well to note at the outset that Monrad also absolutely 
^^ mpudiates the dogmatic teaching that the order of the universe 
is interrupted to confer objective benefits on the petitioner ; 
his treatment, therefore, is not dogmatic or dependent on 
? Scriptural texts, but philosophical, supported by logic. 
* — He begins with the oft-reiterated question: How is the 
* hearing of prayer reconcilable with the universal reign of law? 
S —— To this he replies that the individual man who abstracts 
X himself from the world-system, of which he is a part, and 
z prsys for satisfaction of his sensible or egoistic cravings, prays 
te dm vain. Such a petition has nothing in common with the 
S pure, pious prayer ; it is nothing more than the passing wish 
A gf an individual to disturb the world-harmony for his personal 
M gatifcation. In true prayer the petitioner grows ever more 
& — gonscious of his dependence on the Absolute, rises to the reali- 
sation that this dependence is his salvation, and in the felt 
ne presence of the Absolute withholds the selfish petition for his 
by own egoistic cravings and exclaims: ** Not my will but Thine 
ue bedone!” The more fully the petitioner is dominated by the 
idea of surrendering himself to the Divine Will, the greater is 
to the guarantee that his prayer will be heard. Man must not 
seek God's aid for the attainment of an earthly object, but on 
the contrary must seek to place himself in the service of the 
Divine Will. They who pray in this wise will, although in 
smother form, attain that real end of their prayers: the yearning 
ly | and unrest of their hearts will be stilled and the **sweet peace ” 
m fewhich Goethe prayed will gradually take up its abode in 
their breasts. True prayer says always in spirit : ‘‘ Give us that 
vhich will benefit us ; not that which we think will benefit us.” 
Emy be objected: That is all very well, but since God's will 
š always done, prayer is superfluous and unnecessary; for it 
is as Renan said, a purely subjective act which cannot possibly 
infuence the order of evolution of the objective world. 

“This plea," replies Monrad, ‘‘is nothing more than a 
* | repetition of the eternal tautology of scepticism, which regards 
ie mbjective and objective as distinct entities, existing indepen- 
à dently of each other.” In our empirical world subjectivity and 
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7^ abolute objectivity are barren abstractions. Both are alike as 
V  witwlities, conditioned and limited. True prayer raises the 
s Petitioner to unity with the divine order, and renders him 
y e-operative with the objective world. 


n Of course it is not meant by this that the co-operation of the 
> mjet will result in changing the orderly course of natural 
«lw. Miracles are not now under discussion. But natural con- 
T ditions as such, that is, apart from their relation to the subject, 
, ntribute nothing to the happiness or unhappiness of humanity. 
f When we pray for anything we pray practically for the benefit 
\ or satisfaction which we believe the thing prayed for would in- 
4 | sureus, If, then, the pious prayer that ** God's will be done” 
p "entes to work such an inward change that the deprivation is 
f lighter, the dread and pain of the evil stilled, and we actually 
begin to experience a sense of joy and consciousness that the 
? | trouble will, in some way, conduce to our benefit, may we not 
“justly say that the prayer is heard, and the essence of what the 
y Mtitioner prayed for, conceded ? 

y The objective world also is indirectly influenced by the 
z| Prayer—that is through tho change wrought in the subject who 
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is himself an atom in tho objective world-ordor. Tho world, as 
wo seo it, is the product of numerous interacting factors. Tt is, 
according to Goethe's well-known poem -— ‘The Weaver's 
Masterpiece,” “where one step (on the treadle) stirs a thousand 
threads—-The coaseless shuttle flies to and fro—The threads 
rotreat again to mect—One stroke a thousand unions forms." If, 
then, under tho influence of a pious prayer, human action is in- 
fluenood in à certain direction, and. if, further, as is equally in- 
disputablo, many of the occurrences and conditions of the 
outer world, especially such as affect man, may be essentially 
modified by human action; then every human subject is a 
co-operative factor, and every change in a man's. inner nature 
involves a change in the whole order of the universe, and in the 
roalm of spirit, of which the objective world is but an outer 
manifestation ns it presonts itself to our senses. 

Truo, pious prayer results from precisely that mental attitude 
best calculated to bring our will into harmony with the higher 
Universal Will. 


RECORDS OF PRIVATE SEANCES. 
FROM NOTES TAKEN AT THE TIME OF EACH SITTING, 


No. XLV. 


From THE Recorps or Mrs. S. 


January 25th, 1875.—The gems that had been brought to 
the circle at a previous séance we had had set in rings anda 
pin. This evening we met alone and placed them all on a hand- 
kerchief in the centre of the table round which we were seated. 
We saw much spirit-light in the room, and liquid scent was 
thrown over the circle, table, and handkerchief on which the 
gems were placed. A cordon of light gathered round the circle. 
G. came and sounded his musical notes over the rings, &c.; then 
Sade with his seven-stringed instrument, also the three-stringed 


one, and lastly the ‘‘ fairy bells," played over the table. All 
the time this was going on Mr. S. M. was in deep trance. It 


appeared as if the spirits were throwing a musical influence over 
these gems, as they had thrown a prophetic one over the ring 
belonging to the medium. Chom then controlled and answered 
questions. ' Afterwards Franklin spoke through Mr. S. M. He 
said, ** All had been accomplished, and that the influence thrown 
around the rings was very good, and we were always to wear 
them." 

January 31st.—This evening we met again. 
joined our circle. We had the usual manifestations of 
scent and music. Theophilus controlled and spoke as 
follows: “We will invoke the blessing of God, the 
All-good, All-wise, and All-merciful, and we will commit 
ourselves, and you to the protection of His angels, in the con- 
Stant faith that He will keep both us and you always ; and we 
will implore the protection of all those spirits of mercy, who 
are sent to minister to men, and on whom we must rely for help 
in every time of trouble. Eternal Father, shed light on those 
who need it ; pour grace on those who can receive it ; and enable 
all who will to hear what we have to declare to them. May 
tho blessing of God rest upon you. We speak with difficulty, 
but we wish to tell you of the outpouring of divine grace, of 
which you are now witnessing a new expression. We have 
been unused for long to speak amongst men, and if we make 
use of strange words and expressions, it is because we are not 
accustomed to those of the present age. We desire to be known 
to you only by the name of Theophilus ; this name has been 
given to you before. We wish to-night to speak to you 


Mr. P. 


from our own standpoint of knowledge respecting 
the expression of the Divine Will amongst men, 


and the progressive revelation of God from age to age. 
The Supreme has manifested Himself in divers forms, and 
through divers agencies, and those who have been the recipients 
of these manifestations have usually erred in thinking that the 
agency and the revelation had been vouchsafed to them alone 
Each age has had its divine message, and each has erred in 
thinking its own message final. Be assured that none of these 
ideas are true. God has spoken, but not finally ; to certain 
people, but not to all. You know that revelation began with 
Melchizedek and has been continued even until now. You know 
also that the Christian. Church is not the only recipient of 
divine favour, and that another branch received a portion, and 
carried it into other lands. To each was given but a fragment 
of the whole truth of God. I come now to the days in which I 
myself was concerned in the revelation of that truth, which you 


?14 
have inne degenerate a form, Then Judaism was fading away, 
even an Christianity is now, for the modern: Christian hus 
detilsl his. faith, fine bratalised his God, and has fallen away 
from the simplicity of Choat. Ne far the two agen. nre 
In the Jesid Chuceh you find. tho Pharives and 
the Nadidluceo, the Serilbw andthe Herodian, ‘The first was 
eumlnvd. with ritual and eaten up with ho 


recoil disboliovol all, bat through prudontial motivos eon- 
Who hid was textually troubled, and 


parallel 


ovat lis doubts, 
apent hin lifo n oliminating from dry texts what ho conceived 


to bo truth. Then came tho Christ, born in à manger, cradled 
in a stallo, brought to life ii à most desined province ; the son 
of a carpenter, Ho was but httle ablo to copa with the refined 
Phareee, Vot you aro Christians ! and Fis faith has spreid 
over almost the whole of the coiliwd world ! Similarly we neo 
amagat you, your learned men. playing tho part of the Sad- 
ducows, and your Chürelimen that of tho Phüriscen, while many 
of your scholars are labouring over documents which will bo of 
little valuo ii the tinal amne, Ritual, and. coremonial, and 
crveds have so filled the thoughts of your Churchinon that they 
have set awida the tlew of spirit that underlies thom, You may 
believe one who i able to tako a wide view of the question, 
Tho fist mack of à Guling faith is that lack of spirituality which 
leads mon to give up the usen world, and to busy themselves 
with the useless huska that surround it. Whon ion are cum- 
bered with dogmas and creeds of human invention, and leave 
vut of view the spiritual traths that underlio them, it is clear 
their. faith is on the wane, In such an epoch your lots are 
east, God now speaks plainer than Ho has ever spoken, 
for nen have hitherto failed to understand His revelations. He 
has spoken what is fitting, and as man has grown and developed 
He has spoken more plainly. The physical gavo way to tho 
intellectual, and as abstractions cannot bo real objects of wor- 
ship, man having done away with the old. idealisations of God 
found himself unable to worship an idea. Honce came an age 
ol seeotieistu.— That which is. placed. before men at the present 
tme is the acceptance or. rejection of a spiritual revelation, 
Some will accept, others reject it, foras the Great Master said : 
‘Some shall go into the light of truth, and some into outer 
darkness.’ We have felt desirous to point out the parallel in 
the dealings of God with ono race and anothor, and our remarks 
will also apply to the times in which Brahma and Buddha taught 
mankind, Their teaching must now yield to tho prosent 
spiritual outpouring, The past teaches us this important lesson 
that divine truth ever has, what man calls, a lowly origin. 
It has been so in all ages, and will bè so now. Self 
dominates less, vanity and pride holding less sway. Again 
it teaches another. lesson, As all truth has come from 
a low origin, so it has hitherto coutred itself in a 
single representative ; but hereafter it shall not bo so, it vill 
not run in ono groove, and so. becomio. crampod and contined, 
but it will be given through many mediums purged of all that is 
individual, permeating the world and animating recipient souls, 
The times of exclusiveness are over, the times of open vision 
have arrived, when democracy rather thanaristocracy shall be the 
leading principle. All has been prepared for the spiritual out- 
pouring, and the duty of man at the present eposh is most im- 
pertant, how he will reevive tho most completo revolution that 
Your world has vet seen, the breaking down of the barriers. be- 
tween carth and Heaven, the realisation of the old visions. of 
angels passing between the two spheres. aud mingling amongst 
nen, the eontlicting of vain philosophies, and the placing before 
mau, even whileembodied, such viewsof truthas have never before 
been given to him. Your religion has lost much of its truth. 
When Poter said ‘Silver and gold have L none’ he pointed to 
a higher truth which has been lost sight of, for your greatest 
Church has been at pains to acquire a monetary position, which 
the Apostle so eagerly disclaimed. Spiritual infuences have 
Kony from it, and a material intlueuce has been acquired, Wo 
have now spoken that which we have been charged to speak, 
mul we defer to suother occasion much that we might add, for 
We hope to renew our intercourse hereafter. May the Angol 
blessings be with you. May tho glories of the coming reign 
show themselves to you, and may the blessing of the Supreme 
Toot upon and remain with you always.” 


Treassrrtos.-- Mer. Henry Thomas Humphreys, sub-editor 
on the * Morning Post "—one. of the early workers in the 
Cause of Spiritualism—-passed away on April 24th, at the age 
of sixty-nine, The body was interred, on April 28th, in the 
Friends’ Burial Ground, at Isleworth, 
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exchange congratulations as in the flesh. 
as Professor Hare, Judge Edinonds, Governor Tallmadge, Epe 

Sargent, Revs, J. B. ferguson of. Nashville, Tenn.; Pierpoint, sp 
of Boston; Fishbough, of New York; Dale Owen, Tin, s 
Stobhens, Tuttle, and others of equal celebrity, placed the seal | 
of their approval on the verity of these manifestations.” ge 


Judge Edmonds, not to mention that grand literature finding 
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[The Editor is not vespoanhle for opinicns expressed h 
and sometimes publishes wiat he does not agree with 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion.) 
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Spiritualism in America. 


Sin, ~The recont death of onc of the Fox sisters has brouy), 
to mind very vividly the early days of Spiritualism, The j 
t Rochester rappings,” forty-five years ago, startled the wor | ` 
and made it wake from its materialistic dream. Religion wa ly 
non eat; bho Church had no power to arrest the then inflowing jaf 
tide of Atheisin ; it had sold itself to Satan, and human hop P. 
was nearly extinguished, Tn America, slavery, with its Urin. y 
Histor, Kunsuality, was the exciting topic of the hour. All id 
few Abolitionists had conspired to make the reign of brute forc; Pa 
perpetual, The “raps,” through the Fox girls, arrested atten. | yg! 
tion ; Koon the interest. grew, and in five years thousands mle 
joiced that they had proofs positive of the existence of another | yg 

world than this ; of the continuity of personal existence beyond 
the gravo ; of the possibility that loved ones could return ad 1 
Such eminent men | gf 
pr 


Nearly every household had a “medium,” and the interest was | im 

unabated for years, — ** Instruments " were developed for speak- | y 

ing and writing, and a literature grew from this humble begin ' gh 

ning which was unique, and even to-day is interesting. hen 
Wo note the poems of T. L. Harris ; ‘ Nature's Dii | p 

Revelations,” &c., through Andrew Jackson Davis ; the works 

of Hudson Tuttle, and the many communications published by 


place in the old “Spiritual Telegraph," edited by those peer. | s 
less writers, Rev. William Fishbough and S. B. Brittan. Fu | alil 


a decade from 1848 there was a sense of solemnity resting upon 


many faces, a confronting of a fact that neither priest nor LI s 
Church could put down. The door of the beyond stood ajar, re- | 
vealing what has been since more than confirmed—that the 
other world is much like this, There, what we call wickedness, , . 
misery, sin, and all uncleanness find expression, as well as the |B 
true, the beautiful, and the good. Tt was found that the other 
sido of lifo was really the cause-world from which issued the | 
effects in this—that both worlds have this relation one to' 
tho other. For twenty yoars the searching light of science , 
made discovery after discovery until tho fact of Spiritualism 
stood out acknowledged as ono of the new factors in the pn, 
bloms of this age. In the meantime another element was active. m 
Commoroial Spiritualism plied its unholy trade, debauching the 
consciences of men and women, and. profaning the most sacred 
of all relations, It seomed for a time that fakirism and fraud | 
would hold the field against tho truth, and that Spiritualism 
would find an eclipse in the more than Oriental magie of the 
Hindus and the orgies of Egypt, Greeco, and Rome. But 
thoro always comes a crisis and change in these mental move 
ments of the race, Evolution and dissolution go together. 
"l'ho transition from one to the other is tho danger point. 
When the first cyclo of Spiritualism had evolved and come 
to its dissolution, the ** Banner of Light " and the “ Religio- 
Philosophical Journal "—the. first published in Boston and the 
latter in Chicago—came to the front to clear away the rubbish 
that the light might shine and a rational faith, based on scientitic 
fact, might como to enlighten men and women. The ** Religio- | 
Philosophical Journal,” of which Colonel John C. Bundy was Ie 
the Editor, did noblo work in the new advance. Under. his, 
guidance and indomitable courage and inflexible purpose tho 
cause of trae Spiritualism in America triumphed. Ho was un 
rolonting in his exposure of the falso in Spiritualism, and although ; : 
he made his mistakes and possibly did some injustice, he nover N 
failed to correct both, and to repair the injury done when he i. 
was convinced that he was in error, Liko Stainton Moses, he RN 
n 
I 
B 
' 


are gone ; but the world is wiser and better for their works. 

I confess that, like many others, the death of. both of thee 
noble men was a surprise and a great shock to mo, This ws 
especially the case. with Colonel Bundy. 1 was away on the 
ocean when his death occurred, fand knew nothing of it fet 
weeks afterwards, At the time of the departure of both of 
these two eminent men it seomed to mo all was gone, both i 
Aworica aud in England. But the Power that rules in 4l 


‘“howed to the line, let the chips fall where they may.” Both 
E 


E 
$ 
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"EIS leads the way when all seems darkest. In Amorica we 
rt pave Colonel Bundy's placo filled by one who is well equipped, 
^s) got for Colonel Bundy's work—for that is finished—but for that 
higher elevation of a true spiritual life which Spiritualism, at 
kast in America, has been the great instrument in developing : 
wl J mean B. F. Underwood. At Colonel Bundy's death Mrs. 
Yo Bundy wisely chose him as Colonel Bundy's successor as tho 


Spiritualism in Ritual. 

Str,—Mny I suggest that all the requisites for a séance of 
tho highest Spiritualism are to be found at a High Celebration ? 
The consecrated room, incenso, lights, flowers, the true spirit of 
worship, the true belief in the communion of saints, are all to be 
found at the altars of our National Church wherever the real 
worship of that Church is followed up. 


DNI faitor of tho ** Religio-Philosophical Journal." 
NI 


b Wisdom Religion,” 


" wphical Journal," giving his views on Theosophy. 


h, her teaching. 


language his elaims—especially his claims for the Mahatmas. 
Theosophy received a blow from which it still staggers, 
It I read the **signs of the times ” 


` have facts enough to formulate a science, and upon this science 
a philosophy, and upon this philosophy a religion. It is well, 


`j ss well as to explain and modify the old. At least the appear- 


* drama. Spiritualism in America is in a hopeful state, and not 
only fulls all the promises of its earlier evolution, but it will be 


.. where freedom, righteousness, and peace will reign. 
Parkersbury, M. C. C. CHURCH. 
West Virginia, U.S.A. 


Mars and Mercury. 


.  Sm-—I have read with great interest Mr. Sinnett's letter 
- an the confirmation he states he has received from the Master 
. for the view that Mars and Mercury are in our planetary 
chain. 

. A question, of great interest to my mind, arises respecting 
7 the psychometric observations of Mars and Mercury to be found 
= in that singular and carefully worded book, “The Soul of 
- Things," by W. Denton. Three different psychometrists observed 
. many things in Mars, and described four races of human beings. 
~ One of the moons of Mars was pointed out long before it was 
` discovered by the astronomers. 

The question, then, I should like to ask Mr. Sinnett is this: 
> Has the Master expressed any opinion on the value of the state- 
` ments about Mars and Mercury in Mr. Denton’s soberly written 
™ book, a book which was very highly spoken of by Madame 
7. Blavatsky ? G——, F.T.S. 


Analogy—The Butterfly and the Soul. 


s — Sm Mr. Harpur asks : ** Is the soul more distinct from the 
fs bedy than flies are from worms?" I answer decidedly, yes. 
vy The fly and the worm both belong to one and the same order of 
i life—the physical; whereas, ex hupothesi, the soul is independent 
P 9 up , P 
z ofthe physical order to which the body belongs, and survives its 
imperfect physical manifestation. He adds: “And yet flies origin- 
2 Mein worms and survive them.” As a matter of fact they do not 
' “originate” in worms, but in parental flies which deposit eggs. 
The law of like generating like is herein of strict application. 
The grub stage is only a stage in development. What Mr. 
$^ Harpur calls survival" in this case is not survival, but meta- 
- morphosis. There is no dead organised worm body, but only a 
p skin, left when the development. is complete. 
> There is no principle in which I believe more thoroughly, or 
y have more studied, more frequently insisted upon, or endeavoured 
; mòre faithfully to apply, in speculating on things transcendental 
; and spiritual, than that of analogy with the physical order of 
experience, which, says Mr. Harpur, '* C.C. M. doesn't see.”* 
' Indeed, I recognise in it our chief clue to truth. Now, physical 
| metamorphosis has a profound and beautiful analogical use. 
| But for the case of the butterfly to be of any use in this way to 
- Mr. Harpur, the physical body should bc metamorphosised into 
the soul. eo Bae C.C.M.. 
* The principle of analogy directs us to an identical law in different 
, Gtders of existence or experience, not to a blundering confusion of 
different orders. I must add that I wish Mr. Harpur would try to make 
is wisrepresentations of what I say a little less gross, even if I must 
wt expect him to read language in its natural sense. 1 did nof, as he 
affirms, say that the "whole conception" of analogy is “illogical, 
Wales confined. to things cjusdem generis, nor anything remotely re- 
"bling that proposition, 


Since the advent of Mrs. Besant in this country Theosophy 
v,' has revived and is now making great efforts to propagate the 
A few week's since Dr. Buck, of Cin- 
hi gnati, one of the ablest writers on Theosophy to be found in 
be America, wrote a long communication for the “ Religio-Philo- 
He was 
EN especially felicitous in his praise of Mrs. Besant, her work and 
In a column reply Mr. Underwood made sad 
os. havoc of Dr. Buck's position, exploding in terse but dignitied 


correctly, the cause of 
Spiritualism is entering upon a new phase of its evolution, We 


therefore, that we have men who can handle the new problems 


ance is that in America we have entered upon this new act in the 


the harbinger of that new era now dawning upon the world— 


Lot Spiritualists who aro seeking their home in tho heavenly 
places find a church that suits their individual idiosyncrasy ; 
lot them take the trouble to understand the service, 
to follow it out, as it leads on gradually to the 
climax at the consecration prayer; and if they do not 
find at the altar all they need and more than they ever 
imagined possible, I can only say there must be something wrong 
with themselves. There are three distinct stages in the service 
ofthealtar. The prayer ‘that we and all thy whole church 
(here and on the other side) may receive remission of our sins." 
The invocation of all the heavenly host—'* Therefore, with 
angels and archangels and all the company of Heaven, we laud 
and magnify Thy glorious name, evermore praising Thee 
aud saying, Holy, Holy, Holy," &c. The Prayer of Consecration, 
which, according to the belief of the Catholic Church in all ages 
and countries, brings the Diviue Presence down in blessing. 

The Catholic Church has always known and practised the 
Higher Spiritualism from the earlier ages till now. 


Y.Z. 


A Peculiar Experience. 

Sır, — Mr. Pelekhine's story* of the dead husband calling the 
living wife back to his side, in performance of the promise she 
had made him to stay by him until he was interred, recalls a 
very peculiar incident that occurred to me when my father's 
sister, my adopted mother, passed on to the higher life. She 
had adopted me when a little child at his death, and we had 
lived together for twenty-three years in as perfect harmony as 
is compatible with human life. She was a brave old lady and 
did not hesitate to speak of her death, and, as she had a great 
dread of being buried alive, often, sitting in the firelight, she 
would impress upon me the necessity of having a vein opened 
in her arm after death to make sure that she was dead and not 
in a trance, as in the case of a cousin of hers who was nearly 
buried alive. But as ** Grandmamma " lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-three everyone agreed that in her case there could be no 
necessity to have a vein opened, but I had such a peculiar ex- 
perience that after all I resolved to have a medical opinion about 
it. 

Time after time as I stood by her coffin and took her hand 
in mine I was startled by feeling, and seeing, her fingers curl 
softly round my haud in her own old caressing way when alive. 
If anyone else touched the hand it remained motionless, but 
with me the result was always the same. 

So I resolved I would go and consult our medical adviser, 
thinking perhaps that it was to remind me of my unfultilled 
promise about him. He readily agreed to accompany me home, 
and if he considered it necessary he would open the vein. 

Standing by the coftin he looked at her and exclaimed, ** Oh, 
no, no, it is not necessary at all. She is really dead." ** Will you 
kindly place your hand on hers ?" I asked, and on his agreeing 
Ilaid his hand on hers, and her hand remained motionless as 
before. Ithen took his place and laid my hand on hers, and 
her fingers immediately curled round my hand. ‘* Well,” the 
doctor exclaimed, ‘‘it is inexplicable ; I can’t understand it, 
for she is as dead as ever anyone was in this world " ; and he 
drew up the sleeves and showed me that decomposition had set 
in, for the soft white arms were discolouring. Have any of 
the readers of ** Lian " had a similar experience ? 

I may just add that in the first experience I had of clairvoyance 
the medium (who was a strange lady visiting my house through 
the invitation of a spiritualistie visitor staying with me) was in 
the dining-room, and as she passed under intluenceat my friend's 
desire, she said to me ina strangely altered tone, ** Give me your 
hand," and then she sat straight up in the chairin the peculiar 
upright fashion of a gentlowoman of the old school, while her 
fair young faco elongated, and took on the features and expres- 
sion of my dead darling. I gave her my hand, but instead of 
holding it palm to palm as people do when shaking or holding 
hands, her fingers curled softly round itin. ** Grandmamma's ” 
peculiar caressing way,and she exclaimed in ** Grandimamma's ” 
own voice, “ You darling, I do love you." 

When the medium took my hand I had wished mentally to 
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+ (oratidinamnma " Loved me as fondly in the other world | drawn attention as being in conflict with the . 
know if '" Grandis | the husband she had adored, whose | *' Esoteric Buddhism." Under such cireanistances h ua 
whero ehe kad arga en after hia death, as sbe had done in | student to know what the true teaching is? Madame n PN 
place in her life I answer ; and could there have been amore | and Mr. Sinnett each say that the other Misinte hi à 
thia, and Ghat "- A ex iI Mastera ; and the former is convicted, first on the TP, N 
cut vincing use He g j Kare Tayzon-Bostvsow, of Mr. Mead (who must be taken as her rep tiay 
Tweed Grven a since he wasallowed to use the Mahatma manuscript, Ch | 
Whalley Hang doetur left, and until interred, her hand | by Mr. Sinnett, of distinct misquotation, On the i, 


LIGHT. 


, After the 
: Ps od aro so it was not the unfaltilled promise, as 1 had 
‘ul @ 
thought. — EE 


Authority. 
The question is not what Theosophical hooks have 
Mr Donaldson, but what that gentleman knows 
For any one to have even skimmed the works 
entiotis and then to make the statements that he has done, 
tinm f understanding that i» truly phenomenal, That 
he ahouhi have hamt nothing at the Adelphi Lodge in nat aur- 
When e visitor's crudities have been patiently listened 
ey rotura he persists in interrupting everyone who socks 
^ Mn right aned twists their words into a confirmation of his 
paperino a it i» inovitable that he must go away as ignor- 


ant as he wae. 


[n his prosent : 
between our giving a respectful attention to teachers. of ap- 


„d enpazity aml an unconditional acceptance of their state- 
I repeat, we believe nothing till its truth. is demon- 


Mom, 
heen road hy 
of Thoosphy 


argoon a want 9 


letter your correspondent fails to distinguish 


prove 
matta. 


strated. : . 
But what are we to say about this self-elected master inis- 


understanding such a phrase as ** A Theosophist knows no God 
hut the Deity within him?” Why, no one who had learned 
even the A BC of oeeultixm could have puzzled for a moment 
over the meaning of it. That which is most constantly insisted 
on in Theosophy is that ** AIL" are but manifestations of ** One” 
and that apart from the “One” nothing can exist. But on 
the other hand our earth-life is a succession of states of con- 
sciousness, and we know only that of which we are conscious ; 
consequently the ** One " exists, to each, only in his own con- 
sciousness. That is, Deity in Man and the universal Be-ness 
are ementially identical, just as a ray of the sun is identical 
with the sum Bat man, being finite, eannot comprehend 
infinity. Consequently each imagines that the limited percep- 
tion of Be-ness which is present in his consciousness is the 
u Caiseless Cause " of all things. Any such limitation Theoso- 
phy terms Maya illusion if it professes to be more than man’s 
point of contact with universal, inserutable Be-ness. No 
Theosophist would pretend to explain essential existence, so 


the quotation from Emerson is beside the mark. 
Ronr. B. Horr, F.T.S. 


The Evolution of Humanity. 

Sm,—l have waited a week since the appearance of Mr. 
Sinnett's letter in answer to mine, in the hope that some cham- 
pion of *' The Secret. Doctrine " would take part in the dis- 
cussion., Asit appears we are not to be favoured with any 
argument from that side, T may perhaps be allowed a few words 
of comment. 

The great fact which is brought home to one on reading Mr. 
Sinnett's letter is the increasing difticulty of knowing what the 
“Thensophic Revelation " really reveals, As long as * Esoteric 
Baddhism " stood alone, it was possible to refer to it asn pre- 
cise statement of the Mahatinie teachings, but the appearance of 
"Tho Secret Doctrine " has totally altered the state of the case. 
In that work, as [showed iu my previous letter, certain of the 
teachings in" Esoteric Baddhisin " are said. to be erroneous ; 
amd now Mr. Sinnett informe us that the former work ‘is 
blemished here and there hy failures to cast that teaching 
correctly in the monki of our thought and language." Not 
only s», but it ia marred by infaquotation, — Besides the 
one to which Mr. Sinnett now calls attention, there 
the moro important ene about Laplace the moons 
of Mars to which I referred in my previous letter. In this 
latter cause a statement was quoted by Madame Blavatsky 
verbatim (aa ehe alleged) from a letter of ‘the Teachers,” 
and vet inthe “ Agnostic Journal" of June 28th, 1890, Mr. 
Mead gave a quotation (also alleged to be verbatim) from the 
same letter, which showed, if accurate, that Madame Blavatsky 
had under the name of a verbatim quotation put forward a 
statement which was never in the lofter at all. This, of course, 
raises a presumption that she was equally mistaken in the other 


* verbatim " quotation from the "m which I have 


and 


is | 


| 


| 


TM 


Thoosophic revelation seems to be getting almost 
the Christian. 

With regard to Mr. Sinnett's denial in + Esot 
dhism " of the ** peopling " of Egypt by the Atlanteans, I 
wlmit that this is not necessarily in conflict with his later 
ment as to an Atlantean “ immigration" into that country, * 
F. Ww. Lon 
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SOCIETY WORK. 


16, MrrRosE-TERRACE, SENPHERD'S BUSH-ROAD.— A Spiri! 
E 


meeting is held on Thursdays, at 2 p.m. prompt, Mr. J Y 
Dale presiding, in connection with the '** Busy Bees.” | | 

Tue STRATFORD SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS, Wonky 
Har, West HAM-LANE, STRATFORD, E. —Meetings each Sundar 
at 7 p.m. Speaker for Sunday, May 7th, Mr. J. A. Butcher d 
J. RaiNBow, Hon. Sec. a 

Lonpon SPIRITUALIST FEDERATION.— The annual mee: 
of the above society will be held at the rooms of the Pre 
gressive Association, Pentonville-road, on Sunday next, x! 
Tth, at 3.30 p.m. Council meeting at 3 p.m.—4A. F. Tivi | 
Hon. Sec. 

311, CAMBERWELL NEW-roaD, S. E. —Sunday, at 11.50 an, 
circle ; at 3 p.m., Lyceum ; at 7 p.m., W. G. Coote on “ Psi, | 
metry,” with experiments. Wednesdays, at 8.30, circle icri. 
quirers. On Sunday Mr. Long's control formed a healing circe 
for one of the members who is very unwell, and the patie; 
received great benefit.—J. Perry, Assist. Sec. | 

SrrerrvuaL HALL, 86, HIGH-STREET, MARYLEBONE.—AÀ ven | 
happy time was spent by members and friends on Sunday afte. 
noon on the occasion of their reunion. Miss Rowan Vineest 
was very good in her instructive lecture on ‘‘ Psychomeuy.’ 
Sunday next, at 11 a.m., meeting ; at 7 p.m., lecture, Mr. C. 
White. On the 14th and 21st, Mrs. Green, clairvoyance, 
«&c. See bills. —C.I.H. 

14, ORCHARD-ROAD, ASKEW-ROAD, SHEPHERD'S Bus, w.-| 
On Sunday last we had a large gathering to welcome our di 
friend, Mr. W. Wallace, whose guides gave an eloquent dis 
course upon the ‘‘Old and New Spiritualism,” explainin; 
many ancient mysteries and answering numerous questions at 
theclose. Sunday next, at 7 p.m., séance, Mrs. Mason ; Tues- 
day, at 8 p.m., Mrs. Mason. 58, Tavistock-crescent, Westbourne 
eae . on Saturday, at 8 p.m., séance, Mrs. Mason.—J.H.B.. 

on. Sec. \ 

23, DEVONSHIRE-ROAD, Forest Hitz, S.E.—On Thurs 
Mr. H. Towns gave some illustrations of clairvoyance. n 
Sunday Mr. W. G. Coote gave a very interesting address ca 
** Psyehometry," with illustrations, showing how those possessed | 
of the gift could develop it. Sunday next, at 7 p.m., Mr. Dale, 
of Stockwell, will address the meeting. On Thursday, May llth, 
at 8 p.m., Mrs. Bliss. Admission by ticket only, to be obtained , 
at the above address. —J. B., Sec. 

PeckuaM Rye.—On Sunday, April 23rd, Mr. R. J. Lees de- 
livered the first discourse of a series which he proposes to give 
on “The Teachings of Christ." He dealt with the branch of the 
subject ‘‘Christ’s Teaching about God.” Except for a small 
coterie of disturbers for disturbance sake, the lecture was 
received with attention. On Sunday last, he took as his theme 
** What Christ taught about Himself.” Necessarily the question 
of the Divinity of Christ came up, and was discussed without | 
the slightest acrimony, and I do not think I am taking a partial , 
view in saying that Mr. Lees undoubtedly held his position on | 
this question, that Jesus, while the highest manifestation of the! 
Deity, was not the Deity Himself. The whole meeting was 
characterised by fairness and good feeling, and the peroration | 
was received with acclamation. Next Sunday Mr. Lees’s subject | 
will be ** Christ's Way of Salvation.” —J.C. : 

ATHENEUM Hatt, TorrENBaM Cocrt-roap, W.C.—A | 
dramatic recital will be given at the above hall on Wednesday, 
May 10th, by Miss Eleanor Vivian and Mr. Ernest C. 
Mead. Vocalists, Miss Alice Everitt and Mr. C. Randolph 
Litchfield ; pianist, Fräulein Poppmacher. To conclude with 
| comedietta, ** The. Happy Pair," by Theyre Smith. The pro | 
ceeds will go in aid of the Marylebone Spiritual Association. ; 
Tickets and programmes are now ready, and can be obtained dí | 
the following members of the committee :—Mrs. Everitt, Lilian ` 
Villa, Holder's Hill, Hendon ; Miss Rowan Vincent, 31, Gower | 
place, W.C. ; Mr. A. J. Sutton, Woburn House, 12, Uppt 


| 


Voburn-place, W.C. ; Mr. Cooper, 82, East-street, Baker-street 
| W.: aud at the hall, 86, High-street, Marylebone. Doors ope? 


at 7.30, to commence at 8. Tickets on sale at the office d| 
** Lion." 


| 


